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MAN MORTAL AND TRANSIENT. 


“For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return."—GeEn. 3: 19, 
“For what is your life? It is even a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away.”—JaMEsS 4: 14. 


MEETING you upon this the first Sabbath of the new year, and 
yielding to the suggestions of the hour, I have chosen the above 
Szriptures, as an appropriate basis for our present meditation. 
Tae first of these passages you will at once recognize as the lan- 
guage of God, pronouncing the decree of mortality upon our first 
parents, and through them upon the race. The second is the 
language of the same God, drawing a picture of the fleeting cha- 
racter of our present life. Both are suited to impress and profit 
a meditative mind. In each we find a fact which it is not the 
part of wisdom to ignore or forget. The theme of man as mortal 
and transient is, [am aware, quite familiar to your thoughts; the 
Christian pulpit is often reminding you of the truth on this sub- 
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ject; your daily observation enforces and illustrates that truth; 
look where you will, it meets you with its solemn admonition; 
and perhaps one reason why we bestow so little reflection upon 
what is so obvious, may be found in the manifest, the palpable, 
and undeniable character of the facts themselves. Let us, if pos- 
sible, dismiss this apathy, and arouse our thoughts to that twofold 
view of human life, presented in the words chosen for a text. I 
begin the meditation, 


I. In the first place, with the divine decree of mortality. 

Our first parents, created in the image of God, and with moral 
natures pure in their tendencies, became trespassers under the law 
of Eden, involving themselves and their posterity in the condition 
and calamities of sin. With them began the dark and terrible 
problem of sin in the history of man. Falling from their “ first 
estate,” they lost the moral harmony of their original being, and 
were justly exposed to the curse of offended Heaven. Uttering 
the great germinal prophecy of redemption, in the promised seed 
of the woman, which it was reserved for the future to develop and 
complete, God also pronounced his curse upon man. “ And unto 
Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy 
wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, say- 
ing, Thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is the ground for thy sake: 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life: thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the 
herb of the field: in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

What would have been the divine disposition of human beings 
but for the catastrophe of sin—whether they would have been 
translated as were Enoch and Elijah, or have been made immortal 
on earth ?—these are questions in regard to which revelation gives 
us no light. We know, that “by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin.” We know, too, that the sentence of 
death hath “ passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” No- 
thing is clearer than that the Bible connects mortality with sin, 
making it one of the consequences of sin. If in the pre-Adamic 
state of the world referred to by geologists, animals lived and died, 
it still remains true, that mortality in respect to man is a special 
appointment or order of nature connected with, and founded upon, 
the fact of his sinfulness. So the Bible teaches, and so we believe. 

This mortality, whether of the individual or the race, is hence 
no accident in the providential government of God. “Seeing 
his days are determined,” says Job, “the number of his months 
are with thee, thou hast appointed his bounds that he can not 
pass.” “It is appointed unto men once to die.” God is the au- 
thor of the appointment. Our mortality is the fixed and unchang- 
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ing law of his providence. He might have made us immortal on 
earth—so firm and undecaying in the structure of our bodies 
that no cause could peril the springs of vitality; he might have 
assigned to each member of the race even more than patriarchal 
longevity; yet, in the circumstances arising out of sin, he has 
otherwise decreed. Hence we die. Death as a law of nature, 
is such only because it is the will of God. Death is his minister ; 
and when it comes, and wherever it comes, there God appears in 
the exercise of his power, being as distinctly seen in the event of 
death as he is in the laws and processes of life. 

Moreover, the time, the place, the circumstances, and the causes, 
in the case of each individual, are as much settled and determined 
in the mind of God as the general appointment itself. Though 
unknown to us, they are not unknown to him. In the scheme of 
providence there is to every man a dying moment; and when 
that moment comes, he will certainly die. If by disease, it will 
be such as no medicine can cure; if by accident, it will be such as 
no human foresight can evade; if by the gradual decay of years, 
it will be an exhaustion from which no power can recover the 
victim. The causes which to us seem contingent, and often irre- 
gular, with God belong to the mechanism of an infallible law, and 
do their work without a single instance of failure. No human 
skill can dodge them, and no human power disarm their fatal 
force. Death is their errand, and the victim on whom they fall, 
must die. If this be fate, so be it. It is that kind of fate which 
results from the sovereign and irreversible appointments of that 
God in whom we live, and move, and have our being. He holds 
our life in his own hands; and where he sets down the mark, 
there we pause. Let us not glory in our strength, or boast of our 
youth. Let us rather remember, that God is the keeper of our 
lives from year to year, measuring their periods by a counsel alike 
infallible and good. If the Lord will, and not otherwise, we shall 
live, and do this or that. 

Observe also the fact, that death, though an event perfectly cer- 
tain, ordinarily baffles all our calculations as to its time. We have 
no means of knowing beforehand on whom, or when, or where it 
will fall. No age or condition is exempt. No man penetrates his 
own future. No one is able to say, that the year or the day upon 
which he has just entered, may not be his last. No one embarks 
in avy plan or pursuit of life with the certain knowledge that he 
will live to complete it. He who leaves his family in the morn- 
ing, has no positive assurance tbat he will return in the evening. 
He may find death in the counting-room, or in the street; yea, he 
may find it any where. Often when men least expect it, and are 
perhaps least prepared for it, the event is nearest. To the race 
God says, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return ;” to 
the individual he publishes the same decree; and yet, for wise 
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reasons, he conceals from all the mortal hour till it comes, so con- 
ducting his providence in the administration of death, as on the 
one hand to rebuke the spirit of presumption, and on the other 
to teach our constant dependence upon his preserving power. 

But what is death? What is that event of which we have 
been thus speaking in these general terms? Perfectly to know 
what it is, and all it is, is the privilege of those only who have 
died. Our knowledge while living is simply that of observation, 
and never that of personal experience. What, then, is death as we 
observe it? You may take a case not unfamiliar to human eyes, 
There lies, attired and coffined for the grave, a victim of the great 
destroyer; one of the dearest objects of your earthly love has 
just fallen; the struggle is over; and your child, or parent, or 
husband, or wife is dead. For a series of years your conversa- 
tions, communions of thought, bestowments of affection, mutual 
care and service, held the rank of merely common-place events, so 
much like themselves, and withal so frequent, as to have attracted 
no special notice. But alas! what a wonderful change has just 
happened, ‘To the living how strange and afflictive, and to the 
dead how august and amazing! You have done all that you 
could to avert the fatal blow; you have not only invoked the 
skill of man, but also sought the help of God; and yet, in spite of 
all your efforts, disease has done its deadly work. Life’s myste- 
rious and noble mechanism has come to a final pause. What is 
this? You answer: My cherished friend, my child, my father or 
mother or husband or wife is dead. Yes; but there lies the once 
living form. I see every feature of a countenance that but yes- 
terday beamed with the expressions of intelligence. You observe 
the same, and yet you can not speak to that deceased friend; you 
can no longer exchange thoughts with him; your strongest sym- 
pathies awaken no response on his part; you are absolutely shut 
out, and that, too, forever in this world, from one that has been as 
familiar to you as your breath, Strange event! Though a single 
word is its name, it is an aggregate of the most heart-searching 
solemnities. How vivid our thoughts become at such an hour! 
Can it be? Isitso? How.isit? What is it? Am TI not mis- 
taken? Is not this my own dream? Oh! is it possible that the 
relation between me and my friend is so changed, that it has in a 
moment become so stupendously different? Must I ever think of 
him as the inbabitant of another, and to me a mysterious world ? 
Let me try to follow his departing spirit. How did it go? Where? 
How far? What has become of it? What is it doing at this mo- 
ment? Shall I never meet that friend again? Will he never 
know me more? What shall I do with this body, cold, lifeless, 
motionless? Must I commit it to the tomb, leaving it in that 
lonely solitude with the earth-worm for its only companion? 

Such, my friends, is death in its relation to human feeling. The 
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sentence of mortality in its fulfillment, while it blasts the dying, 
addresses the hearts of the living with an amazing power. We 
surely want some plan of thought, some data of hope, with which 
to expound an event that so terribly rends the relations of this 
life, and drives inquiry with such vehement earnestness into the 
untried future. 

It is estimated, that not less than two hundred thousand millions 
of human beings have lived and died, since our system began. 
The sweep of mortality is so great, that, upon an average, there 
have been about thirty-four millions of deaths in every year, or 
about three thousand seven hundred and sixty in every hour, or 
sixty-two in every minute, or more than one in every second of 
time. Were the entire dying of the globe transferred to this city, 
a single day would be sufficient to place every man, woman, and 
child in eternity ; and in some five days the same would be true 
of the great metropolis of the nation. By the same process it 
would take only about eight months to transmit the whole popu- 
lation of these United States to the world of spirits. Not less than 
two hundred millions of mourners are the annual witnesses of what 
death is doing in our world. Recall the scene in which you 
exchanged the last farewell with your expiring friend, multiply- 
ing it millions of times; and you will but state the stern experi- 
ence of your race in a single year. We are so accustomed to mor- 
tality as the appointed lot of our species, and withal so strangely 
insensible, that we need occasionally the shock of severe medita- 
tion upon the sentence: “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” These bodies that we adorn and pamper with so much 
care, will soon be the food of worms, in a few years undistin- 
guished from common dust. 

What a rebuke mortality gives to all the pride, and pomp, and 
earthly circumstance of life! How vain, empty, and in the end 
worthless that life, whose hopes and prospects lie within the nar- 
row limits of time! If this be all of which one thinks, and for 
which he lives, existence is alike a farce and a failure. Mr. 
Webster never gave forth a truer utterance than when he said: 
“One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a magistrate; but he 
must die asa man. The bed of death brings every human being 
to his pure individuality ; to the intense contemplation of. that 
deepest and most solemn of all relations, the relation between the 
creature and his Creator. Here it is that fame and renown can not 
assist us; that all external things must fail to aid us; that even 
friends, affection, human love and devotedness can not succor us.” 
True, every word of it! Solemnly true! 


““When down thy vale, unlocked by midnight thought, 
That loves to wander in thy sunless realms, 
O Death! I stretch my view ; what visions rise! 
What triumphs! toils imperial! arts divine! 
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In withered laurels glide before my sight! 

What lengths of far-famed ages, billowed high 

With human agitation, roll along 

In unsubstantial images of air ! 

The melancholy ghosts of dead renown, 

Whispering faint echoes of the world’s applause 
With penitential aspect, as they pass, 

All point to earth, and hiss at human pride, 

The wisdom of the wise, and prancings of the great.” 


This picture of Dr. Young sets before us, in its true character, 
that revelation of life which mortality inscribes on the brow of the 
mere worldling. Death makes him a complete bankrupt in a 
world not designed to be his heaven, and for a world which but 
for his own perversion, might have been his heaven. His sun 
goes down in starless midnight. When he breathes his last, all is 
lost, and lost forever. 


II. Let us now turn our meditations to the thought contained 
in the second Scripture—to man as transient. 

“For what is your life? It is even a vapor that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away.” The object of the inspired 
penman was to rebuke those who say: “ To-day or to-morrow we 
will go into such a city, and continue there a year, and buy, and 
sell, and get gain.” Stop a moment, ye thoughtless men, laden 
with earthly cares! Hear the instructions of heavenly wisdom! 
“Ye know not what shall be on the morrow.” Your plans con- 
template a year; yet your knowledge does not grasp the events of 
a single day. Twenty-four hours of future time are too much for 

ou to fathom. Think, too, of yourselves, especially your present 
life ** What is your life? Itis even a vapor that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away.” Look above yourselves 
to the power that gave and upholds your being, and learn to say: 
“Tf the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that.” 

Thus the Apostle reasons with presumers upon future time, 
selecting the most transient and fleeting object in nature as an 
image of life. Life is not a rock that rests for ages unshaken in 
its bed; it is not an antique temple that has resisted the wear of 
centuries ; it is not a plant that blooms in the summer and fades 
in the autumn; but it is a mere vapor—the thing of a moment, 
just seen, and then gone. The Scriptures compare it to a mere 
shadow that flits before the eye, and disappears. Its march is said 
to be swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. The whole of its years is 
likened to a tale that is told. It is like grass which flourisheth in 
the morning, and in the evening is cut down, and withereth away. 
By such figures the Bible seeks to convey to our minds an impress- 
ive sense of the exceeding brevity of life. God would have us 
feel, that our stay on earth is very transient, embraced in a period 
comparatively reduced to a very small compass. He speaks to us 
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and of us as strangers and pilgrims here, men on a journey, not at 
home. There is a truth, a startling truth, shining through every 
Scripture figure, whose object is to apprise us of the shortness of 
life. Poetry baptizing its verse in the thoughts of the Bible, has 
turned its hallowed eye upon life’s scene, and in strains monitory 
and pensive, often rehearsed what none deny, yet what millions 
fail practically to appreciate. Let us not despise these truthful 
songs of the muse. They record the protest of reason against 


that common folly, by which all men think all men mortal bat 
themselves. 


“ Opening the map of God’s expansive plan, 
We find a little iske—this life of man: 
Eternity’s unknown expanse appears, 
Circling around, and limiting its years.” 


“ Pause here and think ; a monitory rhyme 
Demands one moment of thy fleeting time. 
Consult life’s silent clock—thy bounding vein: 
Seems it to say—‘ Health here has long to reign ” 
Hast thou the vigor of thy youth? an eye 
That beams delight ? a heart untaught to sigh ? 
Yet fear. Youth ofttimes healthful and at ease, 
Anticipates a day it never sees.” 


“How short is human life! the very breath 
Which frames my words, accelerates my death.” 


“‘Between two breaths, what crowded mysteries lie— 
The first short gasp, the last and long-drawn sigh !” 


“ Our birth is nothing but our death begun.” 


‘¢ To-morrow ? 
Where is to-morrow ? in another world! 
For numbers this is certain, the reverse 
Is sure to none.” 


Dismiss not these strains as the idle dream of poetry. They 
are poetry founded upon fact; and this is what I wish you to see. 
I know that even when we desire to do so, we find a difficulty in 
impressing our minds with the truth upon which we are reflecting. 
We can see it, and state it in words, while we fail to feel it. We 
follow others to the tomb, forgetting that others will soon follow 
us there. Let us, if possible, break this charm, and at least seek 
to startle our apathy into a moment’s meditation. 

Borrowing an illustration from one of tle published sermons of 
Dr. Spencer, formerly an honored pastor in this city, let me sup- 
pose this congregation. to consist of two thousand souls. Here you 
are before me in the land of the living, in the house of God, of dif- 
ferent ages, and all in good health. Now, estimating your pros- 
“— Py a general average, what is before these two thousand 
souls 
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“Tn the course of one year, 66 of them will die 
In ten years, 588 will have died. 
In twenty years, 1078 will be gone. 
In thirty years, 1477 will be no more. 
In forty years, 1744 will be in eternity. 
‘ In fifty years, 1922 will be dead men.” 


Think, I entreat you, of this tabular estimate, for it is founded 
on facts, and states a general law of human mortality. Onl 
seventy-eight of the whole two thousand left after the lapse of fifty 
years! Nineteen hundred and twenty-two falling victims to death, 
while half a century is running its course! Hear the words of 
the excellent man of God, from whom I have borrowed this 
statement: 

“Would that this picture were as efficacious as it is appalling! 
Would that the hearts of the two thousand in a promiscuous 
assembly were so affected with the idea that sixty-six of them 
will die in a single year, that sixty-six of them in a single 
year would hear the voice of the Son of God, and live! My 
hearers, your days are fast numbering up! The sands in your 
glass of life are rapidly falling! for you the shroud is weaving! 
for you the bed of death is spread! Your seat here will soon be 
vacant, and the ear that now listens to me will be sealed up, till 
the trump of the arch-angel shall awake the dead. Death is cer- 
tain. Life is uncertain. To day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts. To-morrow may be too late to hear.” 

These earnest words of the faithful preacher are as true and as 
important to-day, as when first uttered by one who is now sleep- 
ing in the tomb. 

Let me ask you to keep this supposition before your minds for 
a moment longer. Of the two thousand persons, all of whom with 
the exception of seventy-eight, will be dead in the space of fifty 
years, I wish you to notice— 

First, the diversity of their present age. Some are little child- 
ren; some are young people; some are in middle life; and some 
are advanced in years. You now see them at all ages. What 
will be the fact when they die? Will they all live up to the same 
age? By no means. The diversity now is not greater than that 
which will prevail at the time of their death. Of the sixty-six to 
be drafted in the first year, some will be children, some in bloom- 
ing youth, some in manhood, and some in old age, each class fur- 
nishing its quota for the tomb. The same diversity will be seen 
in the five hundred and eighty-eight, whom the lapse of ten years 
will remove to the world of spirits. Classify. these persons by any 
rule of which you can think — by their age. their condition, their 
business, or their character; and you can form no class exempt 
from death during every year until they are all gone. God in his 
sovereign pleasure lets the shaft fall where and when he will, filling 
up the grave with all classes from the living. 
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Note, secondly, that not a soul can tell when his turn will come, 
whether in the first year, or the first ten years, or the last ten of the 
fifty, or whether he shall be numbered among the seventy-eight 
who survive all the rest. Millions die when they least expect it, 
sometimes without a moment’s warning, and always without any 
capacity to foresee the time of the event. Death comes upon them 
like a thief in the night, and steals away their breath. 

Observe, thirdly, that while the aggregate number is constantly 
decreasing, all that are living, are as constantly approaching the 
period when they will cease to live. They start on a journey 
that is to last fifty years; and by the time they have traveled 
twenty years, more than half of them are dead, and in thirty years 
more, all of them are gone with the exception of the surviving 
seventy-eight. Where are the companions of these survivors? 
They are left behind, having fallen, each coming up to the point 
ote he was to fall, and where he did fall, touched by an unseen 
hand. 

Consider, fourthly, the impressions as to life made on each, 
when the closing hour came. The lad of ten years had been think- 
ing of his manhood; length of days was the vision that charmed 
his spirit; perhaps he communed in thought with the scenes of 
his college-life, and in hope drew a sketch of his professional 
career; but alas! alas! how amazed was he, when he saw death 
standing between him and all that he had fancied in the future. 
How brief the period of his sojourn! How short his life! It fled 
like a dream when one awaketh. 

The youth of more years was not less buoyant and hopeful ; he 
too had made his map and drawn his plan; life’s bounding cur- 
rent, its elastic step, and playful smile assured him of a long and 
delightful tour; he believed the flattering tale; yet a voice from 
heaven whispered in his ear, and he went to the realms of the 
dead, utterly overwhelmed and disappointed by the brevity of his 
days. He had hardly begun to live when he ceased to breathe. 
How short life seemed to him! What a transient scene! 

Farther along you see one in the full maturity of manhood, 
busily engaged with the practical duties of time, neither young nor 
old — the merchant, the farmer, or the scholar, so occupied with 
his calling as scarcely to notice the years as they roll by him; but 
at length the victor stands across his path, extending the fatal 
scepter as he approaches. Disease is now upon him, and death at 
his door. His hour has come. The forty or fifty years of his pil- 
grimage now seem to him like a mere shadow. Say to him, “ We 
spend our years as a tale that is told;” and he will understand you. 

Yonder I see the frosts of ninety winters gathered on that 
wrinkled, time-worn brow. Bending under the weight of ninety 
years, standing on the very verge of the grave with death watch- 
ing his words, the veteran thus muses with himself: “I have 
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been a boy, a youth, a man, and now I am old. When I was but 
a child, my manhood seemed far in the distance; and when I 
became a man, my childhood seemed but a step behind me. And 
now old age spans the whole space, as if it were one fleeting and 
mysterious moment. My life, long as it has been in comparison 
with that of others, seems like a vapor that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away.” And thus all these classes, the 
lad, the youth, the mature man, and the aged, come at last to the 
same conclusion. The weeks, the months, the years, alike of the 
longest and the shortest life, are fled ere one is aware of it. 

I have thus endeavored to impress upon your thoughts the 
theme of man as mortal and transient. On this subject we need 
less to be reasoned with than to reflect upon what is undeniably 
true. Every one consents to the statement: “ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” Every one knows, that after the 
lapse of a few years at the longest, his earthly career must come 
toanend. Such a truth ought to engage our reflections, if not 
always, yet sometimes, and that too with sufficient frequency to 
impress our hearts. There is sound sense in the inspired prayer: 
‘** Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my days, 
what it is; that I may know how frail Iam.” “So teach us to 
number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Who, moreover, can think of this life under the two aspects now 
presented, without extending his meditations into the future? 
“Man dieth, and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he?” “If a man die, shall he live again?” Is this 
all? These few and fleeting days—this rapid transit amid the 
scenes of time — this hurried and changing bustle between the day 
of one’s birth and the day of his death — these transient joys and 
sorrows that flutter within the confines of a moment : is this all 
that reason has to affirm, or faith to receive, in regard to the des- 
tiny of man? Thesplendid and prophetic mechanism of a spiritual 
nature—the marvelous endowmegts of the human soul, as 
remarkable in kind as they are exalted in degree —this faculty 
of reason, this power of conscience, this gem of hope, this capacity 
to suffer or enjoy, this wonderful law of progress, these deep-seated 
moral instincts, as irresistible as they are universal; was all this 
made to be demolished in an hour? Who can believe it? The 
suggestions of immortality most forcibly salute the eye, when 
most we think of death. They glitter with intensest ray upon the 
horizon of life as it sinks into darkness, giving us a sense of the 
after-scene as prophetic as it is real. This short hour can not be 
the entire sum of our conscious being. The greatest of all absur- 
dities, the most revolting, least accordant with reason and reason’s 
God, is that which discredits the future being of the soul. Thought 
rising from the lowest depths of our moral natures when touched 
by the inspiration of death, uniformly repels the idea. That which 
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is darkest to the eye of mere sense, is most certain to gather those 
rays which only reason can see, and faith appreciate. Do your- 
selves the justice to think, so to think of this life that your reflec- 
tions will be most likely to fasten upon the next. 

How eloquent, too, the plea of religion to one whose spirit has 
gained this select, this hallowed mount of vision! Hearing his 
own death-groan, sitting upon his own grave, reading the epitaph 
on his marble, looking into the coffin where his ashes lie, and 
musing upon the past, the present, and the future, does he need to 
be told, that this life is too short and uncertain to be made the 
exclusive object of all his pursuits? Shall we warn him, that 
death is approaching, and that when it comes, nothing except that 
which is future, will have any value to him? Can he not see, that 
the great interests of human existence are of necessity in the future, 
and that the chief importance of this life arises from its relation to 
the next? Is it not evident to him, that what he means to do, he 
must do quickly? Does he not understand, that the Gospel as a 
provision for eternal life, is, and must be of supreme value? These 
practical lessons will occur to him without the preacher's aid. 
They are as obvious as they are solemn, and gracious as they are 
urgent. There are but few men in death, perhaps none, who 
would not welcome the Christian hope. As few would there be 
in life, were all as reflective as they might be. This would rebuke 
every moment’s delay, and hurry every sinner to the Son of God 
for the salvation of his soul. As men, as Christians, as patriots 
and lovers of a country whose institutions are in peril, as proba- 
tioners for another life, as mortal and immortal, we have a work to 
do quite sufficient to task allour powers. Appreciating the nature, 
relations, and ends of our existence, let each then at once endeavor 
to do whatsoever his “hand findeth to do,” remembering that 
‘there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave,” whither we are all hastening. May God create this holy 
purpose in every heart! 
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SERMON II. 


———__— 


BY REV. JOHN McLEOD, 


DISTRICT SECRETARY OF THE A.B.C.F.M., PHILADELPHIA. 





RELIGIOUS GROWTH. 


“But grow in grace."—2 PETER 3: 18. 


ALMOST every created thing seems to have within it the princi- 
ple of growth. The tree grows from a seed. The bird, the fish, 
the beast of the field, all come to maturity by growth. The hu- 
man body grows from feeblest infancy into the strength of man- 
hood. The earth, in its present form and order, is a sort of 
growth; and even the universe itself appears, according tu the 
Bible and the highest deductions of science, to have come forth 
in a regular process of development, under laws instituted by the 
Creator. 

But mind grows as well as matter. The reasoning faculty, the 
imagination, the memory, expand and strengthen. So too the 
moral and spiritual affections of the soul. Hence religion, which 
consists of love to God and love to man, this may grow also. In 
a word, every thing but God seems to have a time for growth. 

Piety, therefore, is not perfect in the beginning of the Christian 
life. Conversion is the planting of the seed, not the maturity of 
the tree; it is the beginning of the battle, not the victory ; it is 
the starting out on the race, not the touching of the goal. 

However fervent and zealous and decided one’s piety may be, 
at the time of conversion, there will still be abundant room for 
growth. However bright a Christian’s first experience may be, 
he is no more a matured Christian than a child is a man as soon 
as it is born. Some, indeed, are much more healthful in their 
first religious life than others, and they may grow faster, and 
sooner reach maturity ; but with all there is room for growth. 

So taught our Saviour: “The kingdom of heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard-seed.” It “is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.” So taught Paul: “Not as though I had already 
attained—either were already perfect; but I press toward the 
mark for the prize.” So taught the Psalmist: the righteous 
“shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season.” So the wise man: “The path of 
the just is as the shining light—shining more and more unto the 
perfect day.” So Peter’s exhortation: ‘‘ Grow in grace.” 


a 
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I. Grace, in its strict sense, is the free favor of God to the un- 
worthy. This grace of God toward men produces piety in men; 
grace is the cause, piety the effect. The word grace is applied 
to both cause and effect. In the text grace stands for the effect ; 
it stands for piety. To grow in grace is to grow in virtue—in 
Christian excellence. To grow in grace is to grow in love to 
God and love to man. To grow in grace is to grow in faith, in 
meekness, in gentleness, in patience, in a spirit of forgiveness, in 
usefulness. 

To grow in grace is to grow not only in one grace but in all 
graces. It is the harmonious development of an entire Christian 
character ; as in the healthful growth of a tree, there will be not 
only growth of roots, but of stock, branches, leaves, and fruit. In 
the first chapter of this epistle Peter gives his view of Christian 
growth: “Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temperance, (self-control, 
moderation ;) and to temperance patience; and to patience godli- 
ness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity. For if these things be in you, and abound, they make 
you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In this growth of all right principles, there will be going on at 
the same time in the soul, the weakening and decay of all wrong 
principles. While love and faith and meekness and justice 
strengthen in the soul, the opposite principles of selfishness and 
pride, resentrnent and falsehood will be cast off. The folds of the 
creeping worm will be sloughed away by the growth of the bright- 
winged insect beneath. As the outward man perishes, the inward 
man will be renewed day by day. 


II. We may overlook too much the importance of religious growth. 
While awake to the necessity of conversion, we may quite over- 
look the great work of sanctification. We may be in danger of 
feeling, and of acting upon the feeling, that when one is introduced 
into the kingdom by conversion and the joining of the Church, 
the great work is done. Not so our Saviour. How much he 
labored to train his disciples. He left often the multitude, to be 
alone with them, that be might impart such special instruction as 
their spiritual wants required. So too in the labors and writings 
of the Apostles, how much was done, apart from labors for the 
conversion of men, simply and wholly, for the spiritual progress 
of the discipleship. All the epistles were written for this end. 

There is the painful necessity of looking, at times, upon those 
who have been in the Church of God for a score of years, and 
who yet give no evidence of any progress in the graces of the 
Gospel ; who have made no advancement, but, on the other hand, 
appear more worldly, more passionate, more unforgiving, more 
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fault-finding, more avaricious, more miserly, more the worshipers 
of mammon than they were, when they first professedly joined 
themselves to the Lord. 


IIT. Having life by union to the Saviour, we grow in grace by 
using the means of grace. There is a law of spiritual growth just as 
fixed as the law of natural growth. The tree, though living, 
grows not without earth, moisture, sun, shade, showers, and the 
free air of heaven. The human body grows not except as it 
receives daily food. So religion, to make progress in the soul, 
requires the appropriate nourishment. Religion will no more 
grow by accident than a tree will grow by accident. 

The means of grace, suited to advance us in the divine life, are 
daily provided, not only on the Sabbath, but through every day 
of the week; not only in the house of God, but in every engage- 
ment of the world. 

The means of grace are not limited as many seem to suppose, 
to what are technically so termed. Precious and all-important 
as are the reading of the Scriptures, private meditation, the hear- 
ing of the Gospel, the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, the sacred 
exercises of the Sabbath, the meeting for social prayer—precious 
and essential as are these exercises, they form but a part, I had 
almost said but a small part, of the system of means which our 
heavenly Father has provided for our religious growth. 

When we have finished the means of grace, furnished by the 
first day of the week, we have the same means, only under differ- 
ent forms, for each of the six days that follow. Properly con- 
sidered, every occurrence of daily life is designed and fitted, to 
aid us in our religious progress. The store, the workshop, the 
office, the farm, the family, the home, may be as efficiently places 
of religious growth as the closet, and the Sabbath, and the house 
of God. Indeed, the very object of the Sabbath and the house of 
God is to sanctify all business, all employment, to make the entire 
round of life holy. These places and times are sacred only as 
they make the duties of business and daily life sacred. The Sab- 
bath is holy only as it makes the following six days holy. 

He who grows: not in grace in his store, in his daily labor, in 
his family, will not grow in the Church. He who sells goods has 
in that a means of grace, for there is a Christian way of selling. 
And he who buys has in that also a means of grace, for there is a 
Christian way of buying. He who in his business is tempted to 
wrong his neighbor a in that a means of grace, when he resists 
the temptation, and keeps to the right. He who is tempted to be 
indolent and neglect his business, and yet for Christ’s sake con- 
tinues diligent in his vocation, by so doing, grows in grace. Pov- 
erty may be a means of grace by trying our submission. Wealth 
may be a means of grace when we use it as faithful stewards, 
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All our relations in life may be aids in the divine life. Civil 
duties are such when discharged in a Christian spirit. The sitting 
on a jury may be as much a means of grace as sitting in a prayer- 
meeting, if the man sits there to see that justice is done. So even 
of war and the profession of arms. The legitimate end and ob- 
ject of an army is not conquest and national aggrandizement, but 
rather the support of divinely constituted authority—the keeping 
of order in the world. An army, organized for such purposes, is 
but an enlarged police. As the magistrate is a minister of God, so 
the soldier, who bears the sword of the magistrate, is a minister of 
God. The true soldier, in his place, is on duty. And with this 
view of his work, while struggling to maintain justice and right 
in the world, he may be growing as a Christian as well as a 
patriot. So Joshua, Cornelius, Washington, Havelock, and Vick- 
ers regarded their calling, and hence they could ripen, as devout 
men, even in the tent and on the battle-field. 

Every human being you meet, in your pilgrimage through the 
world, may offer you a means of grace, for there is a Christian 
feeling to be cherished toward all, and a Christian way of treat- 
ing all, for every man is thy neighbor. 

Each relation of the family has in it discipline and nurture for 
the soul. You have a means of grace in your children, for there 
is a Christian way of training them. You have a means of grace 
in your parents, for there is religion in reverence for father and 
mother. There is a means of grace in being a master or mistress, 
for there is a Christian way of dealing with servants. And there 
is a means of grace in being a servant, for there is a Christian way 
of serving. ‘l'hus, by these daily cares, relations, and duties of 
life, God has furnished us with a sort of spiritual gymnasium, 


where every grace may every day be strengthened and devel- 
oped. 


IV. That we may grow in grace, we need to use the means of grace 
in their due proportion. Nothing is more common than the almost 
exclusive use of particular means of growth to the neglect of others. 
Meditation is good, but where it becomes exclusive it is evil. So 
outward activity, in laboring for the salvation of men, is of the 
highest importance; but let this absorb the Christian; Jet there 
be but little time for the soul to pass into the shade and night of 
retirement, and self-reflection, and private communion with God, 
and the most fruitful branch of piety will wither and die. The 
Saviour went frequently into solitary places for prayer. He left 
ministering to thousands, that his own soul might be refreshed in 
communion with the Father. 

Give the soul to any one means of religious growth alone, and 
it will suffer. Thought of God is a precious means of grace, but 
exclusive thought of God would turn the brain, and send the mis- 
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taken one to an asylum. Constant looking at any bright object 
would blind us. In times of deep religious interest, persons have 
lost their reason, and it has been said that religion occasioned it, 
It was not religion, but an exclusive attention to some one depart- 
ment of religion. The best food we eat, if eaten exclusively, 
would cause dyspepsia, perhaps death. Hence Christians are al- 
ways injured when any one thought of duty or usefulness or 
reform of society takes possession of them, to the neglect of 
other spiritual nourishment or other calls upon their sympathy 
and assistance. 

This excessive use of particular means is adopted very natu- 
rally. The Christian, perhaps, has found, on some occasion, great 
benefit from meditation, and forthwith concludes that this is all 
he needs. Or he has waked up to see the worth of the soul and 
the need of direct labor for its salvation, and now he feels that 
this is the only end of life. This is all natural, but not the less 
mistaken. When there has been no rain for a long season, and 
all vegetation is withering and dying, as we see the first shower 
descend, and mark its effects, we feel, Oh! this is all that is needed; 
but do we not know that if the shower continues unabated, it will 
as readily destroy as the burning sun? 

Christians must grow as plants grow, not by the use of one 
means alone, but by every means. ‘The plant grows by day and 
by night, in the sun and in the shade, in the clear sky and in the 
shower, by means of earth, air, dew, rain. Any one alone will 
injure and destroy. In combination they will cause the plant to 
grow in beauty and fruitfulness, 


V. Nor are we to despise outward forms and symbols as helps in 
religious growth. In the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper all is vain 
except by faith we eat the flesh, and drink the blood of the Son 
of God. Yet we are to be aided by the use of bread and wine, as 
appointed symbols of the body of Christ broken for us, and his 
blood shed for us, 

So with prayer. The essence of prayer is the pouring out of 
the soul before God; but we are not to despise even an attitude 
in prayer, and regularity in our devotions, as aids, which may 
greatly help the spirit. 

It may be asked what matters the form if I have the spirit; but 
will you have the spirit as fully without the aid of the form? We 
are not purely spiritual beings; we are body as well as spirit. 
And there is an action of the body that harmonizes with the spirit 
and helps the spirit. There is a song of praise on the tongue 
which aids the song in the heart. The body is the organ of the 
soul. When Jesus prayed he lifted up his eyes to heaven. The 
outward aided the inward. The Son of God was not above the 
use of these outward helps. Men may sit in unreverential posi- 
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tions, or stand with an air of indifference in the time of prayer ; 
in most cases the outward will express the inward. 

Nor can devotion prosper well without set seasons; we need 
the aid of habit to assist in the formation of spiritual character. 
Daniel went to his room three times a day to pray to the God of 
heaven. We may not — these formal helps in the divine life, 
remembering that while the plant feeds on air and sunlight it also 
sends its roots into the dark and damp earth, and finds nourish- 
ment even there. 


VI. He who will grow in grace, who prays that he may advance 
in the divine life, must be ready to suffer. The soul can not be dis- 
ciplined without suffering. The natural life in us dies not with- 
out some species of internal agony. The life of faith grows by 
trials of faith. It is a mystery to the world that the good suffer. 
“We wonder not,” say they, ‘ that the wicked are in trouble, but 
why should the holiest be afflicted?” Our Master explained all 
this to the disciples before leaving them. ‘ Every branch in me, 
that bringeth forth fruit, he purgeth (or pruneth) it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” 

“Think it not strange,” says Peter, “ concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened unto 

ou, 

. Suffering then is an essential part of the appointed means of 
our sanctification ; no matter what the form of it may be. For 
one Christian God has one form of trial; for another, another 
form. The suffering by which you will be sanctified will be pro- 
bably not of a kind you may be expecting. And this is one rea- 
son why it will be more effective. Remember your present trouble, 
whatever may be its form, whoever may be the agents or instru- 
ments in causing it, this trial is all known and permitted by Him 
who pruneth the branches, that they “may bring forth more 
fruit.” 

Read the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and learn 
how the holiest have been sanctified by suffering; and all in dif- 
ferent forms. Abraham must offer his son. Joseph must be 
hated, and sold by his brethren. This is not enough; before he is 
exalted, he must be brought still lower, and be cast into an Egyp- 
tian prison, under a false accusation. Moses must fly from the 
luxuries of a court, and wander for forty eg in a desert. Daniel 
must enter the den of lions; the three holy children a fiery fur- 
nace; so of David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Paul, Peter, John, Polycarp, 
Huss, Calvin, Baxter, Bunyan, and some devout ones whom you 
have known. If we suffer with him we shall be glorified together. 


VII. Growth demands earnestness. No one grows who does not 
mean to grow. Paul made great progress; but Paul had a great 
purpose. Mark his emphatic language: “ This one thing I do.” 
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This earnestness of purpose will lead one to watch for every 
‘opportunity of growth. It will turn every event, and especially 
every annoyance of life into a round of the ladder, by which the 
soul may daily ascend to God. Annoyance—what is an annoy- | 
ance - something permitted by thy Father to discipline thy 
spirit 

Phat man will grow in grace who understands the meaning and 

value of these little but frequent trials of our temper, just asa 

man may become wealthy by the income of small but constant 
rofits. 

Where there is earnestness there will be growth under the most 
unpromising circumstances. Earnest souls may seldom hear the 
Gospel. They live in some destitute region ; yet they grow. The 
Church may be dead about them; the pure doctrines of the Gos- 
pel may be so incrusted with superstitions and ceremonies, as 
scarcely to be recognized, yet such will grow on the little gleams 
of light and the little nutriment which may be separated from 
the gross adulterations; just as you sometimes see a living and 
growing tree whose roots seem to grasp nothing but rocks. As 
you see a flower flourishing right by the edge of a glacier—a field 
of ice. Fenelon, Madame Guion, A Kempis, lived the life of 
God, surrounded by the forms of the Roman Catholic Church. 
And no doubt to-day may be found many of the hidden ones of 
the Saviour in the midst of that corrupt communion. 

The earnest Christian will find nutriment for his piety every 
where. Want of growth will not be for want of material for 
assimilation, but for want of a principle to assimilate. 


VIII. Growth demands exercise. As fast as we learn duty we must 
apply it.. To him that hath shall be given—that is, he who makes 
a right use of what he has. Every act of humility strengthens 
the feeling, and the man is more humble. Every act of forgive- 
ness renders us more forgiving. Every act of faith increases the 
principle of faith. Abraham’s faith was stronger in his return 
from the mount of sacrifice than when he ascended with his son 
for an offering. Every effort put forth, for the cause of Christ, 
strengthens our love to Christ; as every battle Washington 
fought for his country only increased his patriotism. As the hu- 
man body grows by exercise, so the soul. 

The pilot of a steamer, on the Ohio, saw a boy struggling for 
life in the rapids; he sprang into a skiff, was soon among the 
boiling waters, without an oar; but he saved the boy. Said a 
stranger to him, on hearing this: ‘Do you ever see the boy 
whom you saved?” “Yes,” he answered, “at every trip he 
comes down to the boat to see me.” “And how do you feel 
when you see him?” “More than I can tell,” he replied: “ A 
deeper interest almost than in any one of my own seven at home, 
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for whom I have run no such risk.” So it is in our labors for 
Christ. The more we do for him—the more we deny ourselves 
for him, the deeper will our love be toward him. Growth must 
have exercise; and we have ample room for it—in the family, in 
the Church, the Sabbath-school, the city, the land, the world. 
The whole world now presents itself as a grand arena, for the ex- 
ercise and discipline of the Church of God. There is enough to 
do for the highest spiritual development of every disciple; and 
our Christian progress demands that we cherish a practical sym- 


patlty with every movement by which man may be elevated and 
saved, and God glorified. 


IX. Religious growth is no mere theory; i is a possible and a 
practical thing. A Christian who has aught of the love of Christ 
in him may have more of that love. He who is humble may be 
more humble. He who has faith may have a stronger faith. We 
have beautiful examples of growth in Scripture to stimulate us. 
Look at the Apostle John. When a young disciple, he wished to 
call down fire from heaven upon a village of Samaritans because 
they did not do as he thought they ought to do. Mark this same 
man after he had been some years in the school of Christ. You 
would hardly know the once quick and fiery disciple. Hear the 
aged and matured Apostle, ripe for the charity of heaven: “ Be- 
loved, let us love one another, for love is of God.” “ For he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen?” A very different spirit this, from calling 
down fire from heaven ! 

So too mark the spiritual growth of the man who wrote the 
text. So weak was Peter’s faith and devotion, in his early his- 
tory, that the taunting of a maiden, in the hall of Pilate, led him 
to deny his Master, even with an oath; but in process of time that 
weak faith was so increased, that Peter could meet scourging, im- 
prisonment, and a bloody death without fear, for the sake of his 
Lord. 

And so have we not known those whose Christian growth has 
been evident to all about them? Does not every Christian pastor’s 
eye delight to rest upon one, here and there, in his flock, whose 
advance in holiness and usefulness is manifest day by day? What 
has been done may be done. And it is God’s pleasure that it 
should be done in the case of each one of us; for this is the will 
of God, even your sanctification. 

How blessed the privilege, that we may become more and more 
like our Saviour day by day. Men delight in growing rich, the 
scholar in adding to his stores of learning, the ambitious man de- 
lights in his growing popularity ; but how low and mean is all 
this, compared with the growth of the soul in virtue, in goodness, 
in holiness, in likeness to God. 











THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
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WIrtH the advent of a new year and new volume of this work, 
we propose to begin a third series, and introduce a new feature 
into its original plan, in the confident hope of greatly extending 
its usefulness, and thus supply an important want. 

1. We have chosen this heading—THE PRAYER-MEETING 
— because of its religious and practical significance. They are 
household words in the great household of Christian faith, redolent 
of privilege and duty by praying ones in all ages. 

2. We believe that prayer-meetings, by the grace of God, are 
destined to increase in numbers and deepen in interest, till the 
7 of prayer shall pervade the Christian world, and introduce 
the full-orbed splendor of millennial glory. We covet the privilege 
of aiding in the accomplishment of this blessed work. 

8. We have received the approval and encouragement of 
fathers and brethren in the ministry cordially bestowed on this 

lan. 
, 4. A leading object of this new feature is indicated by its name 
or title, THz PRrayer-MEETING. It is designed to place within 
reach, in convenient form, a rich variety of impressive and sug- 
gestive thoughts, as starting-points, when needed, for further in- 
structive remark and comment by those who conduct the prayer- 
meetings. 

5. It is believed that in the absence of the pastor or minister 
from the prayer-meeting, which is not unfrequently the case, ac- 
ceptable and appropriate aid, to give interest to the occasion, may 
be derived from the reading of some brief paragraph, article, ad- 
dress, or anecdote, laden with important truth, which may stir 
the hearts and serve to awaken thoughts and feelings, edifying 
and profitable. 

6. If, in this way, with any subsequent changes or modifi- 
cations which may be found desirable, we can render some hum- 
ble service in this most important department of Christian instru- 
mentalities, our chief object and desire will be gained. 

7. We propose to gather up original and selected articles and an- 
ecdotes, which may best subserve the desired object. We hope 
to gather up treasures new and old. 

8. We beg the aid and codperation of pastors and brethren in 
the churches, to extend the circulation and usefulness of this 
work. We hope to render its pages so acceptable and useful, that 
it will find a place in many families and among private Christians. 
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9. A portrait, engraved some years since, and ready at hand, 
prefaces this volume, in uniformity with all the volumes from the 
beginning of the second series, as promised. 

It may not be amiss to say here, that the present Editor of the 
PREACHER has conducted it for about fourteen years, with an inter- 
val of several years, when it was not in bis hands. During his con- 
nection with it, he has printed and published not far from one 
million four hundred hh seventy-five thousand copies of different 
discourses, as the figures show, from a goodly number of the ablest 
and most devoted ministers and pastors of this country. The 
varied authors of these discourses will doubtless learn in heaven 
the amount of good thus done to the cause of Christ and the sal- 











vation of souls. Many of these devoted ministers have years ago 


gone to their reward. 





Fulton-Street Prayer-Meeting. 


WE hope to report each month 
the most interesting and instruct- 
ive portions in the current his- 
tory of this most remarkable 
og of modern times. 

Ve have less space for it this 
month than we intended. The 


faith has been brought into exer- 
cise, how many hearts gladdened 
on earth and in heaven by the 
conversion of many souls ready 
to perish, will only be known at 
the disclosures of the final day. 
The old South Church will 
ever be a memorable spot as the 


origin, history and progress of birthplace of souls. And as 


the Fulton-street prayer-meeting, 
during the past years, and its 
fruitful results, are marvelous to 
all observant eyes. Scarcely since 
the day of Pentecost has there 
occurred in the annals of the 
Christian Church such a chapter 
of blessed history, such answers 
to prayer, such a spirit of sup- 
plication, so widely diffused, 
and influencing and affecting so 
many hearts. 

With such a record of results, 
so new and fresh, it would seem 
as if the praying ones in all Pro- 
testants churches would never 
again distrust the power of the 
Holy Ghost, or God’s readiness 
to hear and answer prayer. How 
many prayers have been offered 
and answered, how much strong 


money could not buy the ground 
for commercial purposes, it would 
seem as if God had put imperish- 
able honor upon it, as honoring 
him in the midst of such a cit 

as this, and before all the world, 
wherever the fame of it has gone, 





For The Prayer-Meeting. 
A Day on the Iceberg. 
BY A NEW-YORK CITY PASTOR. 


THERE are moments in the life 
of almost every man, which seem 
to him peculiarly solemn — mo- 
ments when his insensibility gives 
way, and he feels the pressure of 
eternal things. He hears some 
startling message; he is appall- 
ed by some sudden calamity ; 
he is summoned to take a last 
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farewell of some one called away 
before him to the silent land, or 
it may be that, by sharp disease, 
he is himself brought, for hours 
or days, to the verge of the grave. 
But these only are his solemn 
hours. He shakes off the im- 
pression, and plunges anew into 
the vanities of the world, as 
though probation were a holiday 
and death a dream. 

But is not all of life solemn? 
Is not every moment momentous 
in its issues? Is there any point 
of time around which eternal in- 
terests do not cluster—any stage 
in the pilgrimage of life which is 
not beset by imminent dangers, 
or invested with solemn respon- 
sibilities ? 

Some years since a vessel lay 
becalmed on a smooth sea, in the 
vicinity of an iceberg. In full 
view, the mountain mass of frozen 
splendor rose before the passen- 
gers of the vessel, its towers and 
—— glittering in the sun- 
ight, and clothed in the enchant- 
ing and varied colors of the rain- 
bow. A party on board the ves- 
sel resolved to climb the steep 

‘sides of the iceberg, and spend 
the day in a pic-nic on the sum- 
mit. The novelty and attraction 
of the hazardous enterprise blind- 
ed them to the danger, and they 
left the vessel, ascended the steep 
mountain of ice, spread their ta- 
ble on the summit, and enjoyed 
their dance of pleasure on the 
surface of the frosty marble. No- 
thing disturbed their security or 
marred their enjoyment. Their 
sport was finished, and they made 
their way down to the water level 
and embarked. But scarcely had 
they reached a safe distance be- 


fore the loud crash of the crumb- 
ling mass was heard. The scene 
of their gayety was covered with 
the huge fragments of the falling 
pinnacles, and the giant iceberg 
rolled over with a shock that 
sent a thrill of awe and terror to 
the breast of every spectator. 
Not one of that gay party could 
ever be induced to try that rash 
experiment again. 

But what is this world with all 
its brilliancy, with all its hopes, 
and its alluring pleasures, but a 
glittering iceberg, melting slowly 
away? Its false splendor, en- 
chanting to the eye, dissolves, 
and as drop after drop trickles 
down its sides, or steals unseen 
through its hidden pores, its very 
foundations are undermined, and 
the steady decay prepares for a 
sudden catastrophe. Such is the 
world to many who dance over 
its surface, and in a false security 
forget the treacherous footing on 
which they stand. But can any 
one who knows what it is, avoid 
feeling that every moment is 
pregnant with danger, and that 
the final catastrophe is hastening 
on? 

Is it in a merely fanciful alarm 
that we warn you to flee from the 
wrath to come, that we tell you 
that every moment of life is full of 
the deepest solemnity, and that we 
admonish you of the treacherous 
character of hopes that glitter like 
the pinnacles of the iceberg in the 
sunlight, which a moment may 
crumble to ruined fragments, 
strewn over your grave? If it 
is solemn to die, is it not solemn 
to live, when any moment may 
be the door through which you 
may pass into eternity? What 
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are all the objects upon which you 
rely—health, strength, youthful 
vigor—but the frozen marble be- 
neath your feet, that may yield in 
an hour, when you dream not, 
and leave you to sink in a river, 
which no plummet can fathom ? 
Could you be so secure, so heed- 
less of, warning, if you realized 
your true condition ? 





For The Prayer-Meeting. 
Come with all thy Family. 


“Come thou with all thy house,” 
is the divine invitation and the 
divine command. God has linked 
you by the strongest affections to 


any reason to believe that they 
had rest in Jesus? If parted 
from you now, would there be 
any I to hope that you 
would stand together at the right 
hand of the Judge? 

And yet God has made you 
largely responsible for them. 
You can almost draw them with 
you into the ark, if you will truly 
enter yourself. You can dedi- 
cate them to God; you can in- 
tercede in their behalf; you can 
hold up to their view the peace, 
the blessedness, and hope of a 
child of God; you can point to 
heaven, and lead the way. Oh! 
if the venom of your example 


others—friends, kindred, bone of should poison their lives, if your 


our bone, and flesh of your flesh. 

ow kindly, how tenderly has he 
bound up the welfare of others 
with your own! They can not 
suffer, but you suffer with them. 
They can not rejoice, but your 
heart beats in glad sympathy with 
theirs. Let their names be tarnish- 
ed, and yours is involved. Let 
them become profligates, blasphe- 
mers, reprobates, and your gray 
hairs will be brought down in sor- 
row to the grave. Let them be 
brought low by sickness, so that 
the flame of life flickers in the 
socket, and you begin to fear that 
you must soon prepare their 
shroud and coffin, and how a 
weight of lead rests upon your 
heart | 

But are they not in greater 
peril? Is not their immortal 
destiny at stake? Are they not 
living without God, and without 
hope? Are they not every day 
adding new sins to the catalogue 
of an ungodly life? If they were 
cut down now, would you have 


contempt of Christ and his ordi- 
nances should be copied by them, 
if your prejudices and passions 
and schemes should be trans- 
planted to their bosoms, if the 
taint in your blood should be 
transferred to their veins, if your 
selfishness, vitiated tastes or dis- 
eased piety, should become their 
inheritance—then, though you 
yourself might be saved, even as 
it were by fire, how would the 
harvest of your folly descend to 
them as their heritages of woe! 
You can not fail in duty, you can 
not refuse to enter, or enter hesi- 
tatingly the ark, without imperil- 
ing their salvation. Oh! bring 
them with you as youcome! If 
you have found Jesus, point him 
out to them. You are united in 
affection; you are conjoined by 
a@ common sympathy. Beware 
how you allow any line of sepa- 
ration to be drawn, which will 
leave them excluded from the 
refuge in which your soul has 
found a shelter. 
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For The Prayer-Meeting. 
Lights Hid under a Bushel. 


How many of the professed 
disciples of Christ are guilty of 
hiding their lights undera bushel! 
They fear the judgment of the 
world pronouncing them fa- 
natics. They are so sensitive to 
the unfriendly criticisms of un- 
converted men, that they feel 
impelled as much as possible to 
conform to the fashions of the 
day. The “Puritan” has ever 
been a term of reproach. 

But how extended, or rather 
how limited, is the field in which 
these judgments prevail! They 
have dominion only of a little 
corner of the universe, and an 
inch or two of time. They. are 
provincial at the best. They do 
not reach above the turrets of 
palaces, or more than six feet be- 
neath the sod. In the grave 
they have no place; in the realm 
of spiritual existence they are 
outlawed; in the hour of sick- 
ness or disease they share the 
fate of the enfeebled body, and 
perish with it. A few years at 
the longest, and he that vindicat- 
ed these most boldly, repudiates 
them as folly. Why, then, should 
a Christian be moved by them? 
How pointed the reproof of an 
old divine in this matter! ‘ What 
though the polite man count thy 
fashion a little odd and too pre- 
cise; it is because he knows no- 
thing above that model of good- 
ness which he hath set himself, 
and therefore appears nothing 
beyond it; he knows not God, 
and therefore doth not discern 
and esteem what is most like him. 
When courtiers come down into 
the country, the common, home- 
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bred people possibly think their 
habit strange; but they care not 
for that, it is the fashion at court. 
What need, then, that the godl 

should be so tender-foreheaded, 
as to be put out of countenance, 
because the world looks on holi- 
ness as a singularity? It is the 
only fashion in the highest court, 
yea, of the King of kings him- 
self.” G. 





For The Prayer-Meeting. 
Unspotted from the World. 


A DISCIPLE of Christ can not 
be too careful to keep himself 
“unspotted from the world.” 
Stains of sin upon his robe are 
spied out by a thousand eyes. 
Rents in it are noted with tri- 
umphant derision by the enemies 
of the cross of Christ. It is not 
merely the believer’s personal 
welfare that is at stake. It is his 
Master’s reputation; it is the 
prosperity of his cause; it is the 
salvation of souls. 

What occasion have you—who 
bear the name of Christ, and who 
profess to be clothed in the robes of 
his righteousness—what occasion 
have you given for the world’s 
reproach? Is your profession 
stained with the greed of worldly 
good? is it dishonored by pas- 
sionate indulgence? by unbecom- 
ing speech? by violations of 
Christian charity ? Is your Mas- 
ter’s honor in your keeping, and 
have you thus betrayed it? Are 
lost souls looking to you, excus- 
ing their errors by your own? 
Are the careless and the godless 
comparing their lives on the score 
of morals, with yours? If your 

arments are stained with sin, or 
raggled in the mire of the world , 
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who shall estimate the evils and 
mischiefs that shall flow from 
this neglect ? 

Most appropriate is the ex- 
hortation of the saintly Leighton: 
“Let us then remember our way, 
and where we are, and keep our 
garments girt up; for we walk 
amid thorns and briers, which, if 
we let them down, will entangle 
aud stop us, and possibly tear 
our garments. We walk through 
a world where there is much mire 
of sinful pollutions, and therefore 
it can not but defile them; and 
the crowd we are among will be 
ready to tread on them, yea, or 
our feet may be entangled in 
them, and so make us stumble or 
possibly fall.” 





The Celestial City. 
GOING ASHORE. 


A FEW months ago we received 
a brief letter from a venerable 
and veteran pastor — now, and 
for many years past, at his high 
post on the walls of Zion —in 
which he alluded, with character- 
istic beauty and graphic imagery, 
to his expected landing at the ce- 
lestial city. The brief allusion 
seemed to drop naturally and 
gracefully from his pen, as if 
among his familiar thoughts. We 
caught a glimpse of the good man, 
through this little word-painting 
of less than a dozen lines, so 
vivid that we see him still. He 
seemed to be standing on the up- 
per deck of a gallant steamer un- 
der full headway. He had taken 
his _— there, looking on- 
ward over the bows to descry 
away in thg distance the first 
sight of the celestial city and its 


tall spires rising before him, and 
looming up to his delighted eye. 
He seemed ready to step ashore 
the moment the steamer touched 
the pier. We saw no luggage, 
no incumbrance about his per- 
son, to trouble him or delay his 
landing for a moment, And no 
wonder, thought we, at his readi- 
ness to go ashore, for all his fam- 
ily, save one, had gone before 
him. His eye kindled as he 
gazed toward the distant spires, 
and his bosom swelled at the 
thoughts of a reiinion of the loved 
ones who had reached the celestial 
city before him. He has not yet 
gone ashore. 

As the venerated pastor allud- 
ed to has been successfully labor- 
ing for many years to bring men 
into sympathy with the character 
of God, and from his house of 
faith and from the windows of 
his belief, been pointing many to 
look toward the celestial city, we 
have used the incident above to 
preface the following sketch from 
the Zhree Months’ Ministry, re- 
cently published : 

“It is impossible that we can 
aright understand either God’s 
word or his power, unless we are 
in sympathy with his character ; 
and if, then, we are not in sym- 
pathy with that deep and patient 
love in which the fullest expres- 
sion of God’s character is given, 
we shall not apprehend any Bible 
truth as we might, and specially 
in its relation to future existence 
and eternal good. You may pre- 
sent to a man a book in a small 
type, and say: ‘Can you read 
this?’ He answers: ‘No.’ You 
present it to him in a larger type, 
and again ask: ‘Can you read 
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this?’ ‘No.’ You take the very 
largest type that you can procure, 
‘Can you read it?? ‘No. But 
what if he should then say: ‘I 
am blind?? That explains all. 
A blind man can neither read 
the truth in small type nor in 
larger type, nor in the largest 
type; but the man whose eyes 
are weak may often read it in 
large type when he can not read 
it in small. So, again, if from 
your house of faith you look 
out of the windows of belief, and 
upon the distant edge of the hori- 
zon see the bright towers of the 
celestial city, you may take a man 
to the window, and you may 
point to the distance and say: 
‘ Now, can you in that dim cloud 
see a point, just the top of a pin- 
nacle? That is the pinnacle of 
one of the great, beauteous man- 
sions of the celestial city —can 
you see it?’ 

***No, no; not at all.’ 

“Then you say: ‘ Well, do you 
see yonder spire, a good way on 
this side—a tall object, lighted 
up just now with the glittering 
sunbeams ?’ 

*No, no.’ 

“Then do you see, much near- 
er to us, to the right—it is 
almost in a line with the spire — 
do you see a beautiful tree cover- 
ed with spring verdure, green 
leaves, beautiful white and red 
blossoms ?” 

“*No, no.’ 

“* Well, do you see, then, just 
below — it is almost in the same 
line —just below, in a valley, 
but upon its opposite slope—do 
- see a house, a broad, kindly, 

ospitable-looking house ?’ 

“ Yes,’ he says, ‘I think I see 
the house.’ 


“¢Then look right across the 
house steadily. Do you see, now, 
the tree ?” 

“Ab | I see something dim- 
ly. 
eDo you think you see the 
spire beyond ?” 

“*Hardly ; and yet there is a 
point of light.’ 

“« Well, now, look right to 
the very edge of the sky. Do 
you see any thing?” 

“* No—yes! but only a cloud ; 
still I had not noticed that cloud 
before.’ 

“Now this house which lies 
near us is the house of affection 
and friendship ; and that beauti- 
ful tree which grows further off 
is the tree of poetry, of the bloom- 
ing, enthusiastic, feeling heart ; 
and the spire that rises up beyond 
belongs to the temple of religion, 
in which we worship; and quite 
in a line with this you may ob- 
serve, on the edge of the sky, the 
towers of the celestial city, half 
hidden in a luminous cloud. And 
if a man has those full human 
affections, which are interpreters, 
he will be able, when we point 
him to the spire, to see beyond 
it the city in the distance; and 
if we point him to the tree, he 
will see the city ; and if we point 
him to the house, he will see the 
city ; because they all, as it were, 
lie in one line; and he that can 
see the last object — that can note 
it distinctly, even as a cloud — 
can see all the othér objects which 
lie in a line with it. But it may 
happen that a man can only see 
clearly the first object. He can 
see how holy and how lovely 
human friendship is. Well, if he 
has affection enough just to dis- 
cern that, the other things behind 
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it he can at least see dimly. You 
can not have an eye for love 
without looking toward heaven, 
though heaven itself may remain 
for a while invisible. For you 
can not behold this house of 
friendship without getting a dim 
sight of the tree of poetry, whose 
beautiful blossoms soon come 
clearly into view ; and if you can 
behold the tree of poetry, it is 
impossible that you can have any 
clear view of it without seeing 
something of religion beyond. 
You will see the spire, as it were, 
through the leaves of the tree, 
and yet above them. Andif you 
see the spire, why, then, it is quite 
certain that you will soon see the 
celestial city ; for these four rise 
up one above the other.” 





The Voice of God. 


Gop speaks to men in a thou- 
sand voices: sometimes loud, as in 
the death of friends, and calami- 
ties ; sometimes soft and gentle, 
as in the tender mercies of his 
providence and grace, and in the 
gentle whisperings and breath- 
ings of his gentle Spirit to win 
them back to life and heaven. 

Reader, God callsin health. He 
speaks to us when we are well, 
for he knows we need to be in 
full possession of all our powers 
to attend aright to the great con- 
cern. In health we read his calls 
on the printed pages; hear them 
from the sacred desk ; trace them 
in the events of providence; feel 
them in our hearts. 

And in sickness God calls. He 
awakens in us apprehensions of 
danger, turns our thoughts to the 
past, carries our imaginations to 


the future, lets us look into the 
grave, discloses the solemnities of 
the judgment, gives an earnest of 
eternal retributions. 

God speaks in prosperity, where 
all is bright and cheering; re- 
minds us that our sun may soon 
be obscured, “and storms of sor- 
row fall.” 

And he speaks in adversity, 
when all is dark and gloomy ; 
directs our thoughts to a better 
world, where sorrow and sighing 
flee away, and tears are wiped 
from every eye. 

God calls in youth, when the 
heart is tender, before the world 
has bound it in iron fetters, and 
before evil habits are fixed; he 
says: “Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.” 

And in manhood God calls, 
impresses us with the importance 
of being ready for early death, 
and urges the duty of spending 
the remainder of our days in his 
service. 

And then in old age he calls ; 
reminds us that our sands are 
nearly run ; that soon the silver 
cord will be loosed, and the gold- 
en bow! broken, probation ended, 
destiny fixed. 

In seasons of revival God calls. 
When others are converted and 
enter the ark of safety, he leads 
us to think that now is the ac- 
cepted time, now the day of sal- 
vation. He impresses us with 
the belief that one call will be 
the last; that there will be a last 
time ; that we may refuse Christ 
and grieve the Spirit once too 
often; and he excites the appre- 
hension that now may be our 
last opportunity, and that, if we 
now neglect to secure an interest 


saw 
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in Jesus Christ, we may never 
have another offer of mercy ! 
Reader, will you listen to this 
call of God? It may be your last! 
Disregard it at your peril ! 





Prayer-Meetings. 


READER, do you attend the 

prayer - meeting? Does your 
eart exult in the prospect of 

meeting God in the social-circle, 
and of mingling your prayers and 
your _s with the lovers of 
Jesus? Have you a relish for 
this employment, which will lead 
you to forego your ease, and 
worldly gain, and carnal joys, in 
order to participate in it? Does 
conscience answer: No? Shall 
heaven’s King offer you an au- 
dience of himself, and will you 
throw an indignity upon him, by 
voluntarily absenting yourself 
from the place where he unvails 
his glory? Shall heaven’s gate 
be flung open, and you invited 
to behold its beauties, that your 
soul may be ravished, and your 
heart made to leap for joy, and 
will you refuse to look? Shall 
better than angels’ food be fur- 
nished, and will you refuse to go 
and taste ? 

Reader, we again ask, do you 
attend the prayer-meeting ? Why 
do you not? Are you fatigued 
with the labors of the day? Who 
has required you to exhaust your 
bodily powers, and thus to unfit 
your mind for its noblest employ- 
ment? Are your worldly con- 
cerns numerous and pressing? 
Who has required you to spend 
every hour in caring for the body, 
while the soul is starved? But, 
you say, I can not spend so much 


time in social prayer. How much? 
Have you three prayer-meetings 
in a week? And can you not 
spend three hours, out of every 
one hundred and sixty-eight, in 
the praying circle? Can you not 
give this fraction of time to God, 
in this way? You would blush 
to tell the meanest friend you 
have, that you could not devote 
so small a portion of your time 
to him, when either your interest 
or his requires it. If you can 
command the time in no other 
way, redeem it from sleep, from 
useless conversation, vain mus- 
ing, or light reading. Three 
prayer-meetings a week! Why 
not have one every day? We 
know of some Christians who 
have a daily prayer-meeting. 
They rise before the sun, and 
spend a half-hour together every 
morning, in reading, and praying, 
and praising God. And they are 
ten-fold better prepared to dis- 
charge the duties of the day than 
those who have spent that half- 
hour upon their beds. 

“ But our prayer-meetings are 
dull, formal, and lifeless, and I 
receive no benefit from attending 
them.” That is the very reason 
why you ought to attend them. 
Why are they thus dull and life- 
less? Have you contributed to 
make them so, by your tedious, 
monotonous prayers, your slug- 
gish singing, your drowsiness of 
manner, and your coldness of 
feeling? A  prayer-meeting is 
composed of its members. Let 
every member come with a right 
frame of spirit, and the meet- 
ing will be full of interest. Let 
all come seeking for God, and 
God will visit and refresh them. 
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The benefits to be derived from 
attending a prayer-meeting de- 
pend very much upon the state 
of mind with which we attend 
upon our daily business. Do you 
indulge a worldly-minded and 
covetous spirit? Do you suffer 
yourself to forget God in your 
worldly business? In a word, 
instead of living for the glory of 
God, are you living for yourself? 
If so, you have only to look into 
your own heart for the cause of 
the dullness and unprofitableness 
of the prayer-meeting. 

“But the prayers are so te- 
dious.” We wish there were no 
ground for this complaint. The 
petitions of a hungry soul are soon 
offered up, as a hungry child 
asks for bread in few words. In 
social meetings, no prayer should 
exceed five or eight minutes. 

Let the hymns also be short, 
and the singing animated. The 
exercises should be varied. 
Something more should be in- 
troduced than mere singing and 
praying. The reading of a few 
verses of Scripture, a striking 
anecdote, or some appropriate re- 
marks, will add greatly to the in- 
terest and profit of a prayer- 
meeting. 

“But we have no_prayer- 
meeting in our neighborhood.” 
And are you a Christian, sur- 
rounded by fellow-Christians, 
and yet without a prayer-meet- 
ing? To what purpose is man 
made a social being, if in the most 
important business of life, his so- 
cial nature is to be entirely lost 
sight of, and his social feelings 
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with kindred spirits? We love 
to share our joys and our sorrows 
with others. And if the heart is 
interested in religion, this princi- 
ple of our nature will bring us 
together in the social circle, to 
pour forth our united prayers 
and complaints into the bosom of 
our common Parent. And we 
venture to say, that where prayer- 
meetings are neglected, the closet 
is seldom or never frequented. 





Pray for your Minister. 


Few Christians are fully im- 
pressed with the importance and 
advantage of this duty, both to 
themselves and the church of 
which they are members. ;This 
duty faithfully performed blesses 
the pastor—blesses the Church 
and cause of Christ, and blesses 
him who offers this prayer of 
faith. If Christians were united 
and importunate in praying for 
their ministers, how would re- 
vivals be multiplied, and conver- 
sions to God be greatly increased! 
Pray, then, for your minister. 

1. For divine grace to renew, 
quicken, and preserve him as a 
vessel unto honor, sanctified, and 
meet for his Maker’s use. 

2. That the Holy Spirit may so 
apply his studies, that he may 
ever be a learner, and always a 
teacher. 

3. That the Lord would so or- 
der and sanctifiy his experience, 
and direct and bless him in the 
use of his talents, as to prove 
that he was sent and is owned 
of God. 

4, That. he may always be faith- 


disregarded? if, in the purest ful as a preacher, diligent as a 
pleasure of which his nature is pastor, and exemplary as a pat- 


capable, he may not participate 
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5. That he may never trifle 
with the word of God, the souls 
of men, or the delusions of Satan. 

6. That he may be preserved 
from diminishing his usefulness 
by a political, a worldly, or a 
careless spirit. 

7. That he may be watchful to 
discover, and labor to improve 
opportunities of usefulness. 

8. That his hands may be 
strengthened ; by God’s provid- 
ence restraining the wicked — 
his grace renewing and comfort- 
ing penitent believers—and his 
power preserving his spiritual 
children in truth, righteousness, 
and peace. 

9. bat his principles and con- 
duct may invariably be regulat- 
ed by the commands and exam- 
ple of Christ. 

10. That he may realize and 
diffuse such an wnctional spirit, 
as may be most salutary to him- 
self and profitable to others. 

11. That God may dispose him 
to ascribe the success of his la- 
bor to the divine purpose, mercy 
and power. 

12. That he may be blessed 
with such encouragement in his 
work, as may prove a constant 
stimulus for renewed exertions. 

Remember that the most en- 
lightened, faithful, talented, and 
consistent minister is but a man; 
and pray for your minister, as 
St. Paul exhorted the Romans to 
pray for him. 

** Now I beseech ye, brethren, 
that ye strive together with me 
in your prayers to God for me ; 
that I may be delivered from 
them that do not believe, and 
that my service may be accepted 
of the saints.” 
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The Night in the Garden. 


Ir seems to me that the history 
of the world can not exhibit an 
act of higher, nobler courage than 
our Saviour performed in coming 
down to meet Judas and the 
armed band, the night before he 
was crucified. Just imagine the 
scene. On the eastern side of 
Jerusalem, without the walls, 
there is a sudden descent to a 
stream, which flows through the 
valley. Across this stream, on 
the rising ground beyond, was a 
quiet and solitary place, where 
Jesus often went for retirement 
and prayer. He understood very 
well his approaching torture and 
crucifixion; he had taken, the 
evening before, his last sad fare- 
well of his disciples, and with 
the day of agony and death be- 
fore him on the morrow, he could 
not sleep. It was a cold night, 
but a sheltered dwelling in the 
city was no place for him. He 
asked his three dearest friends to 
go with him, that he might once 
more cross the valley, and for 
the last time take his midnight 
walk upon the Mount of Olives. 
Oppressed with anxiety and sor- 
row, he fell down alone before 
God and nn gin that he might be 
spared what was to come. He 
had gone on firmly thus far, but 
now his heart almost failed him. 
Six long hours of indescribable 
agony seemed too much for the 
frail human powers which must 
necessarily bear the whole. He 
prayed God to spare him if it 
could be possible. 

But it could not. His strength 
failed under the exhaustion pro- 
duced by his mental sufferings, 
and by the more than death-like 
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perspiration which the night-air, 
so cold at this season that even 
the hardy soldiers needed fire, 
could not chill. Mysterious help 
from heaven restored him a little, 
but though refreshed through 
heavenly sympathy, we must re- 
member that it was human pow- 
ers that had this trial to bear. 

At last there is heard through 
the trees, at a distance down the 
valley, the sound of approaching 
voices. Lights are seen too; and 
now and then a glittering weapon. 
They are coming for him. Fly! 
innocent sufferer, fly! Turn to 
the dark solitudes behind you, 
and fly for your life! No. The 
struggle is over. The Saviour, 
collected and composed, rises and 
walks on to meet the very swords 
and spears sent out against him. 
We must remember that there 
was nobody to encourage him, 
nobody to defend him, or to share 
his fate. It was in the darkness 
and stillness of night, the very 
hour of fear and dread; and the 
approach of those whose dim 
forms and suppressed voices ar- 
rested his attention, was the sig- 
nal not of danger but of death; 
nor of death merely, but of pro- 
tracted and unutterable torture. 
Still he arose and went forth to 
meet them. “Whom seek ye?” 
said he; “I am he.” We have 
read this story so often that it 
has lost its impression upon us; 
but could we come to it afresh, 
and really appreciate the gloomy, 
dreadful circumstances of the 
scene, we should feel that the de- 
serted Saviour, in coming down, 
under these circumstances, to 
meet the torches and the weapons 
which were to light and guard 
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him back to such enemies and 
such a death, exhibits the loftiest 
example of fortitude which the 
world has ever seen. There was 
less noise, less parade, less displa 
than at Thermopyle or Trafal- 
gar; but for the real sublimity 
of courage, the spectacle of this 
solitary and defenseless sufferer, 
coming at midnight to meet the 
betrayer and his band, beams 
with a moral splendor which 
never shone on earth before, and 
will probably never shine again. 
—J. ABBOTT. 





The Little Coffin. 


Few households have been 
saved from the sad sight of the 
little coffin: 


“There is no flock, however watched or 
tended, : 
But some dead lamb is there.” 


The births and the early deaths 
of little children are a great mys- 
tery. Nature has nothing to say 
in the way of consolation b 
the infant’s grave. Wordswort 
says: 


“In an obscure corner of a country 
churchyard I once espied, half overgrown 
with hemlock and nettles, a very small 
stone laid upon the ground, and bearing 
nothing more than the name of the de- 
ceased, with the date of birth and death, 
importing that it was an infant which had 
been born one day and died the following. 
I know not how far the reader may be in 
sympathy with me, but more awful thoughts 
of rights conferred, of hopes awakened, of 
remembrance stealing away or vanishing, 
were imparted to my mind by that inscrip- 
tion there before my eyes, than by any 
other that it has ever been my lot to meet 
with upon a tombstone.” 


It is a great mystery, but who 
shall say how many hearts have 
been kept tender by the death of 
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a little one? We knew a hard 
man ourselves—a hard old man, 
a solid piece of human earth, 
nearly seventy years of age, who 
often wept when it came to him 
to think of, or remember, or 
speak of a little only child, who 
died at the age of four. Nothing 
else moved him; but the memory 
of that little creature had power 
to turn the heart to rivers of 
water. The wondrous words and 
ways of the little ones, inarticu- 
late words, and sounds, and un- 
conscious little cleverness, come 
very clearly and sadly upon the 
heart. 


“Two little children were one day seen 
very ill in the same room. The oldest of 
the two was heard frequently attempting to 
teach the younger one to pronounce the 
word ‘Hallelujah!’ but without success; 
the dear little one died before he could re- 
peat it. When his brother was told of his 
death he was silent for a moment, and then, 
looking up at his mother, said: ‘Johnny can 
say Hallelujah now, mother!’ In a few 
hours the two little brothers were united in 
heaven, singing hallelujah together.” 


Thus with the words of their 
departed darlings, parents should 
comfort each other, as parents 
only can.— Wm. Logan’s Words of 
Comfort for Parents Bereaved of 
Little Children. 


A Council in Heaven! 


THERE wasa council in heaven. 
Jehovah assembled the holy in- 
telligence of light around his 


throne. He informed them man 
had violated his command by 
eating of the forbidden tree. 
'“ My justice,” he said, “ requires 
the execution of the sentence 
passed upon him; or that the 
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broken law be honored by the 
perfect obedience and death of 
another in his stead. Can any of 
you devise a plan upon which I 
may spare the rebel, and yet pre- 
serve the dignity of my character 
and the honor of my throne? 
Can any of you take his place, 
obey my law, bear my wrath, 
and die for him? Or must the 
rebel die ?” 


Go to the Prayer-Meeting. 


Let attendance on the meetings 
be regular and constsnt. If your 
faith is weak, go. If your love 
is chilled, go. If hope be cloud- 
ed, go. Every professed Christ- 
ian should be sure, if possible, to 
go, that the activities of the soul 
may be stirred up and drawn out 
in the service of Christ. If you 
have for a long time staid away, 
and the Christian armor has got 
rusty, go. ‘Prayer makes it 
bright,” burnishes the shield, the 
sword, the helmet, and the breast- 
plate of righteousness. Go, if 
only a few are expected to be 
there, for if you stay away the 
number will be less. Go, expect- 
ing the presence and refreshings 
of the Holy Spirit, and expecting 
to meet Christ there, agreeably 
to his promise, that where two 
or three are gathered together in 
his name, he will be in the midst, 
of them. Be sure to go, always 
to go, to the prayer-meeting, when 
possible, even at the sacrifice of 
ease and profit in worldly things, 
and you will find a rich reward 
in it to your own soul, and 
see blessings descend upon the 
Church of Christ. 





ERRATUM. 
On page 40, line 18 from top, for “higher love,” read 


“higher lore.” 
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